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Composite statistical data was collected on the 
education in all the rural counties of the United States. Data were 
drawn from the findings of two major surveys conducted by the Office 
of Education as a part of its 1954-56 '^Biennial'Survey of Education 
in the United States": (1) the Rural County Survey covered 
multi-district counties — rural counties having more than one school 
district per county; and (2) the County Unit Survey covered 
single-district counties — rural counties having a single district per 
county. A total of 1,760 counties, or 57% of all the counties in the 
Nation, representing states, were covered. Data were summarized 
for all rural counties, grouped both by degree of ruralness and by 
types of school organization (single-district or multi- district) . 
Tabular data covered general statistics on counties, districts, 
pupils, staff, schools, etc.; the distribution by level of 
instruction; adult education, public summer schools, and junior 
colleges in rural counties; financial statistics collected by the two 
surveys; and the percentage of total enrollment in each grade (K-12). 
The data verified the fact that the small school was the dominant 
feature of rural education. Some highlights included: in 1955-56 the 
schools of rural counties enrolled 6,248,000 pupils, or approximately 
20% of the Nation's total public school enrollment; 40% of the 
Nation's schools and 50% of all school districts were located in 
rural counties; and the more rural counties averaged fewer pupils and 
fewer teachers per school. (NQ) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



In 1955-56 the schools of counties here 
defined as rural enrolled 6,248,000 pupils, 
or approximately ZO percent of. the^ total 
public school enrollment of the United 
States. Forty percent of the Nation's schools 
and 50 percent of all school districts were 
located in t'hese rural counties. 

Comparisons of the counties, grouped by 
degree of ruralnes s, revealed that the 
more rural counties averaged fewer pupils 
and fewer teachers per school than did the 
less rural counties. The more rural coun- 
ties paid smaller salaries, had lower ex- 
penditures per pupil, except for transporta- 
tion, and received proportionately greater 
financial support from Federal and State 
governments . 

>}e jje jje 

When the counties were compared by type 
of county school organization, the single - 
district (county -unit) rural counties aver- 
aged significantly larger enrollments and 
instructional staffs per school than did the 
multi-district counties. Pupil-teacher 
ratios were also higher in single -district 
counties. The proportion of secondary 
teachers who are men, however, was found 
to be greater in multi-district counties. Both 
total expenditure per pupil and average 
annual salaries paid members of the in- 
structional staffs were substantially lower 
in the single-district counties than in the 
multi-district counties. Most of the single- 
district counties (about 85 percent of them) 
are in the Southeast. 



The rural counties, as a whole, were 
found to deviate markedly from cities 
(grouped according to population, as fol- 
lows: 2,500 to 9,999; 10,000 to 24,999; and 
25,000 and over) in a number of school 
factors. The enrollment per elementary 
school in the largest cities was 5 times 
that in rural countiefi; for secondary schools 
the average in the largest cities was 7 
times as great. Even for the smaller cities 
the enrollment per school- -elementary or 
secondary--was more than 3 times that for 
the rural counties. In total instructional 
staff per school the average for the largest * 
cities was 26 and for the smallest cities 14, 
as compared with an e.verage staff of 5 in 
the rural counties. Slightly over one -fourth 
of all rural counties reported kindergarten 
programs, as compared with well over one- 
half of the city school system, all groups 
considered". The total cost per pupil and the 
average staff salaries in all three groups 
of cities were also found to exceed those in 
rural counties. The amount spent per pupil 
(in total average daily attendance) for trans- 
portation, however, was 7 times as great in 
the rural counties as in the largest cities, 
and over twice as great as in the smaller 
cities. 

* * * ^ 

The facts uncovered by this study clearly 
verify the Idea that the small school'ls the 
doi.nnant feature of rural education. What 
this means In teacher . load. In limited 
curriculum y^f^lngs. In undeveloped spe- 
cial service>s^,.ajid In the cost of education Is 
also suggestedT%by^ the data which are 
presented. / 
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FOREWORD 



The present publication is the second 
circular planned under the general series, 
••The Rural School Survey." These reports 
are based on, and supplementary to, the 
Rural County Survey, which has been au- 
thorized for publication as Chapter 3, Sec- 
tion IV of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States; 1954-56 . Circular 
529, ''Statistics of Public School Systems 
in 101 of the Most Rural Counties: 1955- 
56^^, was the first such supplementary re- 
port. It presented selected data based upon 
an analysis of reports from highly rural 
counties in 24 States. 

Circular 565, ''Statistics of Rural 
Schools--A U.S. Summary: 1955-56, •• 
gives a composite statistical picture of the 
schools in all the counties of the United 
States that qualified as rural under the 
definition adopted. In addition to the data 
for 1,199 counties collected in connection 
with the Rural County Survey, this report 
also includes data for 561 counties drawn 
from the County Unit Survey, authorized for 
publication as Chapter 3, Section III of the 
1954-56 Biennial Survey. Thus this sum- 



mary covers a total of 1,760 counties, or. 
57 percent of all the counties in the Nation, 
representing 44 States. 

Since 1954-56 was the first biennial 
period for which data on rural schools 
were separately collected and published', 
it was considerer? important to include in 
a single report as concise, clear, and 
complete a picture as can be presented at 
this time. Persons seeking further informa- 
tion on education in rural counties are 
referred to the more detailed studies pre- 
sented in Sections III and IV of Chapter 3 
of the Biennial Survey. 

Additional supplementary studies are now 
under way on other selected aspects of 
rural education and will be issuied soon 
as the third and fourth circulars in this 
series. 

ROY M. HALL, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research 

HERBERT S. CONRAD, Director 
Educational Statistics Branch 
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STATISTICS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

How many children are enrolled in the 
rural schools of the Nation? How many 
teachers are employed therein? What are 
the salaries paid the teacher s in rural areas 
and how do they corApare with salaries paid 
teachers in the cities? Are rural schools 
smaller than city schools? How much 
smaller? To answer these questions and 
other similar ones, this circular presents 
a national summary of all statistical data 
collected by the Office of Education on the 
public schools of rural counties for the 
school year 1955-56. 

In order to present an overall picture of 
education in the rural counties of the United 
States, this report has drawn from the find- 
ings of two major surveys recently con- 
ducted by the Office of Education as a part 
of its 1954-56 Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States . The Rural County 
Survey^ covered rural counties having more 
than one school district per county. For 
purposes of the pre sent study , such counties 
have been labeled * *multi-district" coun- 
ties. The County Unit Survey^ included rural 
counties having a single districtper county. 

The latter group of rural counties, com- 
monly called county units," are referred 
to here^in as ^'single -district" counties. 
Both of tht! original surveys, in their pub- 
lished form, present detailed data on a 
county basis, yet neither of them covers 
all rural counties. There was a need, 
therefore, to summarize in one concise 
report the information available on educa- 
tiorTin all the rural counties of the Nation. 

Organization of This Report 

The basic data compiled for this com- 
posite report are shown in tables 1 through 
5. In each of the se table s , the data have been 
summarized for all rural countie s, grouped 
according to degree of ruralne ss . Table lis 
a coverage table showing the number of 
counties selected from each State and 
region, grouped both by degree of ruralness 
and by types of school organization of the 



1 Authorized for publication as Chapter 3, Statistics of Lt)cal 
School Systems: 1955-5G, Section IV. Rural Counties. 

I Authorized for publication as Chapter 3. Statistics of Local 
Scliool Systems: 1955-56, Section )1I. Courit>' Units. 



county (single -district or multl -district). 
Table 2 pre sents general statistics on 
counties, districts, pupils, staff, schools, 
etc. Table 3 then'shows the distribution by 
level of instruction of the data on pupils, 
staff, and schools reported in table 2, to- 
gether with facts on adult education, public 
sunnmer schools, and junior colleges in 
rural counties. Table 4 contains a summary 
of all the financial statistics collected by 
the two surveys. The percent of total en- 
rollment in each grade of the rural schools, 
kindergarten through grade 12, appears in 
table 5. 

The text is divided fundamentally into 
three sections: (1) Identification and Strat- 
ification of the Rural Counties, (2) Coverage 
of the Report, and (3) Some Outstanding 
Findings. The text table s used as the founda- 
tion of discussion in these three sections 
are based wholly or in part on the basic 
tables (1 through 5). The purpose of the 
text tables is to summarize or highlight 
items in the basic tables, and in some cases 
to bring to light additional data which supple - 
ment or illuminate the facts reported in 
the detailed tables. 



Identification and Stratification 
of Rural Counties 

As stated earlier, this is a study of edu- 
cation in rural counties, classified by de- 
gree of ruralness. The Rural County Survey 
provided the procedure used to identify and 
stratify rural counties. A more detailed 
presentation of the plan to be described be- 
low and a discussion of its limitations is 
set forth in the published account of the 
Rural County Survey. While the County 
Unit Survey was not originally a study of 
ruralness, for purposes of this study the 
rural single -district counties (county units) 
were chosen and classified in the same 
.manne r as the c ountie s f f om the Ru r al 
County Survey (multi-district counties). 

Using the data from the 1950 census the 
following two criteria were setupto identify 
counties as rural: (1) 60 percent or more 
of tl\?L total population of the county must be 

Xror art explanation of why tlie county was chosen as ihe basic 
uni-: ft>r the s jrvey. see Rural County Survey, cited in footnote 1, 
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rural/ i.e. must live outside centers cf 
ZySOO or more;^ (2) in any county with only 
between 60 and 85 of its population reported 4 
as rural, at least 50 percent of the rural 
population must also live on farms, ^ Using 
this set of criteria, 1,760 counties or 57 
percent of all the counties in the United 
States qualified as rural. The location of 
the counties so chosen is shown graphically 
on the map (figure 1) and statistically in 
table 1. 

The rural counties were stratified in the 
following manner: 

1. Counties having 85 percent or more of 
their inhabitants classified as rural, 
with 50 percent or more of their rural 
people on farms, vere designated 
Group A ; 

2. Counties having 85 percent or more of 
their inhabitants classified as rural, 
with less than 50 percent of these on 
farms, were designated Group B ; 

3, Counties having 7 5 but less than 85 
percent of their people classified as 
rural with 50 percent or more of them 
living on farms, were designated 
Group C ; and 

4, Counties having 60 but less than 75 
percent of their inhabitants classified 
as rural, with 50 percent or more of 
such population living on farms, were 
designated Group D . 

This procedure of stratification yielded 
the results shown in table A, The distribu- 
tion reveals that over two-thirds of the 
counties chosen for the survey have 85 
percent or more of their population living 
outside centers of 2,500 or more. 

It should be pointed out that while the 
grouping of the counties is generally from 
most rural (Group A) to least rural (Group 
D), the counties In Group B were found to 
vary greatly one from another and from the 



^United Sutes Census Report, 1950, describes "rural popula- 
tion** as consisting of all persons remaining? after the following 
persons are taken out of the total: (a) those living in incorporated 
cities, boroughs, and villages of 2,500 or more inhabitants, 
f b) tliose in incorp*-) rated towns of 2,500 or more where '*town'* 
is used to designare minor civil divisions of counties and (c) those 
in densely settled urban fringe areas around cities of 50,C00 or 
more, 

5 United States Census Report, 1950, describes rural- farm 
population as consisting of all persons living on farms, except 
those paying cash rent for their house and yard only, and those 
persons in institutions, summer camps, motels, and tourist 
camps located on farms. 
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Table A. — Rural Counties, Grouped by Degree 
or Ruralness: 1955-56 



Rural group 


Mumber 


Pex^cent 


1 


2 


3 


Total counties selected.. 


1,7G0 


100,0 




653 


37.1 




541 


30,7 




238 


13,5 




328 


18,6 



Note: Because of roundia^, detail in per- 
cents may not add to total. 



other groups ^of counties in both socio- 
economic and educational conditions. The 
primary fa ctor'^ contributing to the atypfcal 
character of these Group B counties seems 
to be the fact that in all cases less than half 
of the rural population was living on farms 
in 1950. Such counties were too rural to be 
excluded from the survey. However, they 
do not fall neatly into place in any grouping 
from most to least rural. The reader should 
bear this observation in mind when ex- 
amining the educe.tional statistics ' here 
presented. 

Coverage of the Report 

Number and location of counties 

Of the total 3,068 counties in the United 
States, 1,760 or 57 percent are reported on 
in this circular. The schools of all but. four 
States --Connecticut, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey--are represented in 
the totals (see table 1), Figure 1 shows the. 
location of each of the 1,760 counties in- 
eluded and also distinguishes between the 
singlcrdistrict and multi-district counties. 
Since this map was produced originally for 
the Rural County Survey, the multi-district 
counties are the only counties for which the 
rural grouping is indicated. The map clearly 
identifies the areas where (l) the rural popu- 
lation is heavily concentrated and (2) the two 
types of school oTganiza^tion, single -district 
and multi-district, are most common. 
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Co verage by type of county school organ! - 
zation 

As stated earlier, 561* of the counties 
included in this document have the single - 
district type of school organization. These 
counties constitute 32 percent of all rural 
counties. They represent 76 percent of the 
total 742 single -district counties in exist- 
ence in the United States in 1955. The fact 
that the co'inty unit is more widely de- 
veloped in the South than in other regions 
is, no doubt, one of the chief factors con- 
tributing to the essentially rural nature of 
the single -district counties. Of the 561 
counties contained in this publication, 84 
percent are located in the s 'itheast region. 
Table B shows in percentages the makeup 
of each rural group of counties by type of 

Table B. — Percent.''ge Distribution of "Hurnl 
Countie:^, by Tyipe of Scbool OrgnnizJition, 
by Group: 1935-36 



Group 


Total 


Multi- 

dir.trict 


Single- 
district 


1 


2 


3 




Ail groups . . 


LCO.O 


68 . 1 


31.8 




100.0 
IGO.O 
ICO.O 
100.0 


60.8 
62. B 
73.2 
84.1 


39.2 
37.2 
21.8 
15.9 



school organization. From table B it can be 
seen that every group contains both types 
of counties. However, the data in table B 
suggest that the single -district type of 
school organization is most highly de- 
veloped in the most rural counties. For 
information on tht number of single -district 
and multi -district rural counties, by region 
and State, see table 1. 

Coverage in population, enrollment, dis - 
tricts, and schools 

This study involves over 6 million chil- 
dren, 26,508 school districts, and 52 226 
elementary and secondary schools. The total 
population living in these rural counties in 
1950 was almost 27 million. As seen in table 
C, when the specified statistics for counties 
here defined as rural are compared with 
similar statistics for the whole United 
States, some interesting findings are ob- 
tained. 

Of the total counties in the Nation, 57 
percent were identified as rural; yet the 
1950 population of these counties was Ifess 
than 20 percent of that for the total United 
States. About one-half of the country's 
school districts (whether the total number 
or only those operating schools are con- 
sidered) were in the 1,760 rural counties, 
yet only 17 percent of the Nation's 1955 
school-age population (estimated school- 
age population for July 1955 was 37,262,000) 



" Table C. Jcuntiei>, Population, Enrollment, Districts, and Schools Covered by Report 







In rural 


counties 


Item 


Total in 
United States 


r^umber 


Percent of 
total {col. 
3 T col. 2) 


1 


2 




4 


Enrollment, 1955-56 (thousands) . 


3,068 
150,697 
31,163 
52,913 
44,170 
130,473 


1,760 
26,749 

6,248 
26,50g" 
21,703 
32,226 


37.4' 

17.8 

20.0 

50.1 

49.1 

40.0 

1 



^Seventeen hundred and sixry counties, 5G1 of tliem single- 
district counties, were originally selected as rural and strati- 
fied according to the procedure described on page Z. In Virginia, 
however, there were 10 cases in which twocounries are combined 



to form a division and for which separate county reports were 
not available. In all tables, except coverage tables (tables A. B, 
and C), the combination, rather thaii the individual county, is 
treated as the basic rural unit. 
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was enrolled in the schools of those coun- 
ties. In 1955-56 forty percent of the Na- 
tion's elementary and secondary day schools 
were located in rural counties, but they 
served only 20 percent of the total United 
States enrollment. In other words, 18 per- 
cent of the country's people are scattered 
over 57 percent of its counties and 20 per- 
cent of the children are distributed over 50 
percent of all school districts and enrolled 
in 40 percent of all schools. These facts 
bear out the common idea that sparsity of 
population is one of the chief characteristics 
of the rural school environment. Few pupils, 
numerous small schools, wide distances 
between home and school- -these are il- 
lustrative of the unique conditions and 
problems of rural education. 



Some Outstanding Findings 

Obviously, all of the findings of this 
composite summary cannot be discussed 
in the text. It is the intention of this section 
merely to highlight the facts presented. 
This process will be facilitated by making 
three* type s of comparisons: (1) Rural 
ccunties compared by degree of ruralness, 
(2) rural counties compared by type of 
school organization, and (3) rural counties 
compared with city school systems. 

Rural counties compared by degree of 
ruralness 

The data in the basic tables 2 through 5 
are shown for rural counties arrayed in 
groups from most rural (Group A) to least 

Tablfj l>.--EnrolImerit and Staff per School 

Ruraliie.'G : 



rural (Group D). In order to discover ap- 
parent disparities between groups of rural 
counties, it is necessary to ^iinit observa- 
tions* to derived data such as pupil-teacher 
ratios, average salaries-, etc. An examina- 
tion of tables 2, 'i, and 4 yields evidence 
that rural counties, when grouped on the 
basis of ruralness, differ rather markedly 
on the following items; Average enrollment 
per school^ average number of instructional 
staff m«mbeT5> pe/* school, average annual 
salary per rri^^mber of instructional staff, 
current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attCDdJiiice, and percents of total 
revenue rj*ceived, respectively, from Fed- 
eral, State, and local sources. 

Df^ta on enrollment and staff per school 
have been drawn together from tables 2 and 
3 and summarized below in table D. From 
this table it is clear that, except for Group 
B, the gradations in size of school, re- 
flected in enrollment and staff, vary con- 
sistently with degree of ruralness. It was 
pointed out earlier in this report that Group 
B counties seem to be, in some respects, 
atypical rural counties and therefore are 
difficult to rank in degree of ruralness. 
Ignoring Group B, however, the data in 
table D suggest that the more rural the 
counties, the greater is the tendency to- 
ward small schools. These striking dif- 
ferences among the groups of counties 
in average enrollments and staffs obtain 
whether the data for elementary and se cond- 
ary schools are considered separately or 
combined. The items in table D are the 
principal" *ones from tables 2 and 3, which 
show definite contrasts among the groups 
of counties. 



For Rural Counties 
1953-56 



Grouped by Degree of 





1 a . 

Ml 
rural 
counties 


Groups 


A 


D 


Q 


D 


1 


2 


3 




5 


G 


Inr.tracT.ionnl jtaff ver i^chocl 

Teacherr: per elenentni^/^ .^ciliool 

Teachers fcer secondary*^ ::chool 


119.6 

105.0 
■177.2 

8.7 


99.7 
87.0 
103 . 2 
3.9 
3.0 
7.9 


129.2 
113.3 
172.8 

4.1 
3.9 


127.6 
111.7 
L%.6 
3.0 

8.9 


133.7 
122.5 
193 . 6 
5.5 
4.1 
9.6 



Excludes kindergarten. See tnble 3. 
^ Unless cther.vise indicated, the term "secondary" used throughout thir 
Includes the 7th and Sth unide^: , reported a:: part of the high ::;chool. 
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Selected facts from table 4 are shown 
for emphasis in table E below. Again, in 
order to find a pattern of variation accord- 
ing to^ degree of ruralness, Group B must 
be dropped from consideration. Ignor-Jrj 
Group B, the statement can be made t 
the average salary for instructional • LafA 
and the current expenditure per ;-url 
both for the total and for instruction v. i nx.-- 
vary inversely with degree of riir I'ner.s. 
In other words, the more rural the counties , 
the lower these figures tend to be. There is 
also considerable distinction between the 
niost rural counties (Group A) and the 
least rural (Group D) counties in the per- 
cent 6£* total revenue receipts received 
from Federal and State governments. Ac- 
cording to the data in table E, the more 
rural counties obtain a greater proportion 
of their funds from the Federal and State 
governments than do the less rural ones. 
This means that the less rural counties are 
more dependent on local resources (district 
and county taxes, etc.) for support in fi- 
nancing the public schools. 

The fluctuations in expenditure per pupil 
for transportation among the groups of 
counties, although slight, are interesting 
because of their direction. Unlike the ex- 
penditures per pupil for total cost and for 
instruction only, the expenditure per pupil 
for transportation is higher for the more 
rural counties. It should be pointed out that 
the figures given here for transportation 
costs were computed by dividing expendi- 
tures for transportation by total average 
daily attendance. The usual method of deter- 
mining the per-pupil cost for transportation 
involves dividing the total amount for trans- 
portation expenditures by the number of 
pupils transported, rather than by the total 
average daily attendance. The data neces- 



saiy for computing by that method, how- 
ever, were not available from the two 
sources used for this report. 

Additional data on the percent of the total 
school dollar spent for each of several 
accounts, transportation among them, can 
be obtained from table 4. These data depict 
only scant dissimilarities among groups 
of counties in the percent of total current 
mnds expended for transportation, the per- 
cent being larger for the more rural coun- 
ties. The differences among the groups of 
counties in the proportion of total current 
funds spent for other items such as ad- 
ministration and operation -maintenance are 
s mall but in the same di r e ction a s the 
transportation expenditures. 

Table 5, containing the percentage dis- 
tribution of total enrollment, by individual 
grades, was also examined for possible 
variation by degree of ruralness. However, 
the groups of counties seem to differ in- ^. 
significantly on the percentage of enrollment 
in each of the grades. The facts presented 
in this table do dramatize the relatively 
small number of students in rural areas 
attending kindergarten. Less than 2 percent 
of all pupils in the least rural (Group D) 
counties are enrolled in kindergarten, and 
less than 1 percent in the most rural (Group 
A) counties. 

Rural counties compared by type of school 
organization 

Although this study presents a composite 
summary of data from two different sur- 
veys, no breakdown of statistics by multi- 
district (counties with two or more districts 
having local administrative lunctions) and 
single -district ( counlcy-unit) counties is 
given in the basic tables. It was felt. 



Table E. --Selected Financial Data For Rural Counties, Grouped by Degree of Ruralness: 

1955-56 



Item 


All 
rural 
counties 


Group 


A. 


B 


C 


D 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Current expenditure per pupil 

Expenditure per pupil for instruction... 
Expenditure per pupil for transportation 
.Percent of total revenue from Federal 


$3,123 
221 
152 
21 

52.8 


$2,882 
200 
139 
21 

5^.0 


$3,365 
255 
172 
25' 

48.8 


.t>3,105 
212 
148 
20 

55.4 


$3,218 
224 
155 
19 

49.1 
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thclrefore^ that a small ^tablc presenting 
selected items of data for. comparison by 
type of school organization would be helpful 
(table *-F). A thojrough study of differences 
between single-diptrict and multi- district 
counties cannot be made in this circular for 
at least two reasons. First, the primary 
purpose of the present circular is to sum- 
marize national statistics on rural education 
for 1955-56, not to analyze the data in de- 



tail. Secondly, the use of national statistics 
as a basis for comparing the two types of 
counties involves several limitations. For 
example, as discussed earlier, the single - 
district counties are largely concentrated 
geographically (85 percent of them located 
in the Southeast), while the multi-district 
counties are scattered. In a comparison 
of the two, based on national statistics, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 



Table F. — Selected Data on the Public Elementary and Secondary Schools of Rural Counties, 

by Type of School Organization: 1933-36 



Item 



: j ^ 

Percent of total enrollment: 

In elementary schools - t * . . * • . . . 

In secondary schools 

Number of pupils enrolled per teacher ^ 

Elementary 

Secondary » 

Number of pupils in A.D.A."^ per teacher ^ 

Elementary 

Secondary • t\' ' 

Men teachers as a percent of all teachers 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Average enrollment per school .' 

Average enrollment per elementary school 

Average enrollment per secondary school 

Average instructional staff^ per school^ ^ 

Average number of teachers per elemental^ school. 

Average number of teachers per secondary scliool • • 

Percent A.D. A. is of enrollment 

Elementaiy 

Secondary 

Percent of systems reportin^^: 

Kindergarten «> 

Adult education 

Pjblic summer school-'- * y» * 

Average annual salary per member of instructional staff**... 

CXirrent expenditure per pupil in A. D.A. 

Exxicnditure for instruction per pupil in A.D. A. * 

Expenditure for transportation per pupil in A.D. A. 



All 
rural 
counties 



Single- 
district 
counties 



3 



Multi- 
district 
couiities 



73,0 
27.0 
26.1 
29.3 
20.3 
22.8 
23.4 
18.0 
23.3 
11.9 
30.:? 
119.6 
106.8 
177.2 
4.8 
3.7 
8.7 
87.4 
87.0 
88.4 

27.3 
18.3 
2.6 

^3,123 
221 
132 
21 



73.1 
26.9 
:29.1 
31.9 
23.3 
25.2 
27.5 
20.6 
21.7 
11.2 
42.6 
164.8 
148.7 
232.1 
6.0 " 
- 4.7 
9.9 
86.7 
86.4 
87.6 

5.6 
27.9 
6.2 

^•;3,090 
188 
133 

20- 



^ 'A.D. A. means avoraije daily attendance. 

2 For definition of "schoul, " see footnote 1. table 2. 

^ Includes ^juperviscrs, principals, claserocm teachers and other nonsupervisory instruc- 
tional staff for elementary '.md secondary schcolii. 
S^e footnote 2, '.able 

MOTK: In hhis table ul-JinoiiLary includes kindercarien. 

8 
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vC distinguish between differences attributable 
; ' prlixlarlly to type of school organization and 
th*ose due to factors inherent in the regional 
location of the counties. In order to isolate 
the unique characteristics of education in 
single -district counties. It would be neces- 
sary to design a study in which pertinent 
factors such as region, State, economic 
status, population density, degree of rural - 
ness, etc,, could be controlled. The data In 
table F and the accompanying comments 
. are Included here fx. the hope of stimulating 
Interest and future research in this aspect 
of rural education. 

The data presented in table F suggest 
thit marked differences exist between the 
coi^ntles grouped by type of organization in 
the average enrollment and the average 
numSer of staff pe>r school. For elementary 
and secondary levels combined, the average 
enrollment is 165 pupils per school In 
single -district counties, as compared with 
106 in multi -district counties. For elemen- 
tary schools alone, the average enrollment 
is 149 for the former and 94 for the latter. 
The two types of counties differ somewhat 
more widely in secondary enrollments, the 
averages being 232 and 159, respectively. 
With regard tolnstructional staff per school, 
a similar pattern Is seen. For the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels taken together, 
the figure for average staff per school is 6 
for single -district counties and slightly over 
4 for multi -district counties. Differentials 
of about the same magnitude exist between 
the types of counties when ratios for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools ave compared 
separately. 

The data intableF also reveal differences 
between the types of counties in pupil- 
teacher ratios. Regardless of whether the 
rjcitlo Is based on pupils enrolled or pupils 
In average daily attendance, the number of 
pupils per teacher Is smaller for the multi- 
district counties by 3 or 4, If the pupil- 
teacher ratios shown in table F are ex- 
amined in the light of the standards often 
cited, namely 30 pupils per teacher in 
elementary and 25 in secondary schools, 
we see that by and large the ratios in 
multi -district counties, especially that for 
the secondary level, are low. For the single - 
district counties, the average number of 
s pupils enrolled per elementary teacher 
slightly ^exceeds the optimum number cited; 
for secondary teachers, the ratio falls just 
below the criterion of 25. The ratios based 
on average daily attendance follow the same 
trends as those for enrollment. 

Table F reveals also that in the multi- 



district counties the current expenditure 
per pupil (In A.D.A,) Is almost $ 50 higher 
than In the single -district counties. Part of 
this difference can be accounted for by the 
fact that the multi -district counties pay 
their teachers an average of $47 more 
than do the single -district counties. Con- 
sequently, the cost per pupil for Instruction 
is greater in the former ($l60) than In the 
latter ($135). Another factor contributing 
to the higher expenditure per pupil for In- 
struction In multi -district counties is the 
comparatively small number of pupils per 
teacher characteristic of those counties. In 
single -district counties where teachers 
serve more pupils, on the average, than 
teachers in multi -district counties, a de- 
creased per -pupil cost is to be expected. 

To show other accounts for which per 
pupil expenditures In multi -district coun- 
ties exceed those In the single -district 
counties, table G is presented. From this 
table it is clear that the combined per pupil 
(A.D.A.) cost of maintenance and operation 
in the single -district counties is lower by 
13 dollars than in the multi -district coun- 
ties. Also, expenditures per pupil for ad- 
ministration (general control) and fixed 
charges are lower for the single -district 
counties. The data in table G point to a 
similarity between the types of counties 
in amounts spent per pupil for other school 
services. For transportation, the major 
"item under **other school services," the 
single-district counties spend $2 less per 
pupil (table F), If the expenditure per pupil 
for transportation is divided by the total 
current expenditure per pupil, however, 
it can be demonstrated that in single -district 
counties a slightly larger proportion of the 
school dollar (11 percent) goes for trans- 
portation than in multi -district counties 
(9 percent), even though the cost per pupil 
in A.D.A, is lower in the single-district 
counties. 

When the two type s of rural countle s 
are compared on the basis of programs 
auxiliary to the grade 1 through 12 instruc- 
tion (kindergarten, adult education, public 
summer schools), table F shows that kinder- 
garten instruction Is more prevalent in 
multi-district counties. Over one -third of 
the multi -district counties reported having 
kindergartens, against less than 6 percent 
of the single -district counties. More of the 
latter, howsver, reported adult education 
and public summer school programs than 
did the former- Of the single -district coun- 
ties, 28 percent said that they had adult 
education programs and 6 percent reported 
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8^^JV>VV;:>^ Pupil, by Account, in Full-Time Public Day Schools of Rural 

": ■ Counties^ by Type of School Organization; 1955-56 



Account 


Single-district 
counties ; 


Milti-district 
counties 


1 


2 






$188 


SP37 




6 


11 




135 
11 . 
6 


160 
21 
9 






23 
3 


29 
7 





Note, --Becau.se of rounding, detail may not- 
*• 

public summer s^chools; for multi -district 
counties the percentages are 14 and 1, 
respectively. 

There is also dissimilarity between the 
two types of counties in the percent of 
teachers who are men. The difference 
between the percent of men among ele- 
mentary teachers is negligible. In the per- 
cent of men secondary teachers, howsver, 
the contrast is marked. In multi district 
counties almost 54 percent of the secondary 
teachers are men. For single-district coun- 
ties the percentage is only 43, This dis- 
crepancy between types of counties in the 
percent of secondary teachers that are men 
is more striking than discrepancies among 
the counties grouped according to degree 
of ruralness (see table 3), It will be seen 
later (table H) that when all rural counties 
are compared with city school systems on 
this item, the resulting differences are 
also less decided than those between single 
and multi -district counties. 

Rural, counties compared with city school 
systems 

In order to see more clearly what are the 
unique features of education in, rural coun- 
ties, table H presents data on selected 
indexes for all rural counties and for city 
school systems grouped by populatf.on size. 
Variations were discovered earlier among 
rural counties, classified both by degree 
of riirainess and by type of school organi- 
zation, in the average enrollment and staff 
per school. In spite of the diversity among 
rural counties in size -of- school factors, 
when all rural counties are compared with 
city school systems (table H), it becomes 



add to totals, 
> 

obvious that the schools of rural counties 
are small indeed. 

The average enrollment per elementary 
school in the largest cities (Z5, 000 or more 
population), for example, is over 5 times 
as large as that for the rural counties. For 
the secondary schools the average enroll- 
ment of 1,136 in the largest cities is more 
nearly 7 limes that for the rural counties 
(177,2), Even when the data for cities with 
population under 10,000 are conipared with 
those for rural counties, the contrast is 
striking. The enrollment per school for the 
smaller cities is almost thr^e times that 
for the rural counties. This disparity ob- 
tains whether elementary and secondary 
levels are considered separately or in com- 
bined form. In number of teachers per 
school, the cities vary from 18.1 (largest 
cities) to 10,7 (smallest cities) for the ele-- 
mentary schools, and from 47,1 to 19.7 for 
the secondary schools. Corresponding fig- 
ures for the rural counties are 3.7 (ele- 
mentary) and 8,7 (secondary). There is then 
a pronounced gap between the size of school 
rati o s for even th e s mall e s t ci tie s and 
those for the rural counties. The small 
number of teachers per elementary school 
in rural counties (3,7) seems to reflect the 
persistence of the 1-, 2-, and 3-teacher 
schools in rural areas. The average num- 
ber of teachers in secondary schools (8,7) 
suggest that many of the rural high schools 
have only four to six teachers. In any case, 
most of them have fewe? than 10. In many 
rural schools where there are so few 
teachers, the elementary teacher must 
teach all or several grades. The high school 
teacher, instead of teaching one subject 



i^tt;'' ■■ ■ 'Table H.— Comparisons of Selected Data on Public Schools For Rural Counties and For 

Cities, by Populr-^tion Sisr^: 1955-56 



Item 



Rural 
counties 



Independent cities with 
population — 



2,500 to 
9,999 



10,000 to 
2^., 999 



25,000 or 
more 



Percent of total enrollment: 

In elementary schools 

In secondary schools 

Number of pupils enrolled per tecicher 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Men teachers as percent cf all teachers 

Elementary * 

Secondary 

Average enrolLr^ent per school"^ • 

Elementary 

Secondary. 

Average ins tract iona'i staff ^ per school"'- 

Average number of teachers per elementary 

school 

Average number of teachers per secondary school 
Percent A.D.A.-^ is of enrollment.. 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent of systems reporting: 

Kindergarten 

Adult education programs • • 

Public sunner schools 

Average annual salary per member of .instruc- 
tional staff 

Current expenditure per pupil in A.D.A.'^ 

Expenditure for instruction per pupil 

in A.D.A.^ 

Expenditure for transportation per pupil in 
. total A.D.A"^..* 



73.0 
27.0 
26.1 
29.3 
20.3 
25.3 
11.9 
50.5 
119.6 
106.8 
177.2 
4.8 

3.7 
8.7 

87.4 
87.0 
88.4 

27.3 
18.3 
. 2.6 

$3,123 
221 

152 

21 



67.3 
32.7 
27.0 
30.3 
22.2 
27.7 
11.6 
52.0 
354.0 
324.2 
436.3 
14.0 

10.7 
19.7 
83.6 
87.7 
90.4 

57.6 
9.7 
2.8 

$4,034 
273 

195 

10 



65.2 
34.8 
27.4 
30.0 
23.5 
27.5 
11.3 
51.2 
464.8 
382.1 
781.1 
18.3 

12.7 
33.3 
89.3 
88.5 
90.9 

61.9 
25.3 
12.6 

$4,375 
286 

211 

5 



67.7 
32.3 
28.8 
31.8 
24.1 
25.0 
11.2 
46.9 
685.4 
576.3 
1,135.9 
25.5 

18.1 
47.1 
87.0 
86.5 
88.2 

73.4 
49.1 
31.5 

$5,063 
321 

234 

3 



^ For definition of school see footnote 4, table 2. 

^ Includes supervisors, principals, classroom teachers, and other nonsupervisory in- 
structional staff for elementary and secondary schools. 
A.D.A. means average daily attendance. ^ 
^ See. footnote 2, table 4. 

Note. In this table elementary includes kindergarten. 



field, is often called on to teach several 
subjects as well as to provide guidance 
services and to organize whatever extra- 
curricular activities are made available. 
The small school with limited curriculum, 
few specialized services, and overworked 
teachers is clearly a dominant feature of 
the rural education picture. 



There are wide dissimilarities between 
ruri.1 and city school systems also in fi- 
narxcial practices (table H). Rural counties 
averaged exactly $100 less in total ex- 
penditures per pupil than did the largest 
cities in 1955-56: they spent about $50 
less per pupil than the smallest cities. 
The question could be asked: If the small 
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schools of rural counties are sa costly, 
as suggested earlierr^why is their total 
cost per pupil lower than that for city 
schools by $50 to $100? At least part of 
the answer to this question is (juite ob- 
vious from a further examination of table 
H, The cost of education is greater in city 
school systems, where the salaries paid 
teachers are higher. 

The salary average per member of in- 
structional staff for the largest cities is 
^almost $2,000 higher than that for rural 
counties; the average in smaller cities is 
about $900 higher. This salary differential 
probably accounts for the largest part of the 
variation in per-pupil cost. Table H does 
not contain the data necessary to explain 
any remaining rural-urban differences in 
per -pupil expenditures. Possibly the 
cha;rges for certain additional programs 
such as guidance and psychological serv- 
ices, expanded libraries, health and attend- 
ance programs, which are not so common 
in rural areas, contribute to the higher cost 
for the cities. It appears that expenditures 
for such added riducational services more 
than offset the large sums -spent for trans- 
portation in rural counties. From table H 
it can be seen that the amount spent for 
transportation per pupil in total average 
daily attendance is 7 times as great in 
rural counties as in the largest cities and 
over twice as great as the amount spent by 
the smaller cities. In 1955-56, 10 percent 
of the total budget in rural counties went 
for pupil transportation, as compared with 
a range from 1 to 4 percent in the cities. 
In other words, some of the money which 
must go for transportation in rural counties 
is free in the cities, presumably, to be used 
for other such specialized services as are 
desired. 
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It is clear from the data in table H that 
provisions for kindergartens, adult educa- 
tion, and public summer schools are, for 
the most part, more prevalent in the cities, 
especially in those with a population of 
25,000 or more, than in rural counties. 
The rural-urban disparity in frequency of 
kindergartens is fairly wide. Over half of 
the smallest cities and almost three -fourths 
of the largest cities reported having kinder- 
gartens, contrasted with slightly over one- 
fourth of the rural counties. The dissimi- 
larities between rural and urban school 
systems in the availability of adult educa- 
tion and summer schools are not so strik- 
ing. It should be noted, however, that the 
proportion of respondents reporting adult 
e du c ati on i s 1 owe r f o r the s malle r citie s 
than for the rural counties. The two differ 
little on summer schools. 

The distinctions between rural counties 
and cities appear insignificant with respect 
to such factors (table H) as pupil-teacher 
ratio, percent of teachers that are men, 
and percent A,D,A, is of enrollment. The 
marked divergence between the single - 
district and multi-district rural counties 
regarding both pupil -teacher ratios and 
percent of teachers that are men was pointed 
out earlier. When all of the rural counties 
are added together for purposes of making 
comparisons with city s chool systems, how- 
ever, the peculiarities of rural counties in 
pupil-teacher ratios and percent of men 
teachers appear to be insignificant. In other 
words, low pupil-teacher ratios and a high 
percent of men teachers seem to be char- 
acteristic, not of rural counties in general, 
but of a particular type of rural county, 
namely the multi- district county. 
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Table 1.— TOTAL NUKbER OF COUNTIBS AND NUHBER OF RUhAL COUNTlBS, HI TYPB Of DISTRICT ORDANIZATICN, DH3REB OF KIHAUJCSS, 

RXICN AND STATS: 19$$'$6 



NuPiber of rural oountic* 









4 


Claaalfled 


as to 












ToUl 




Total 


type of district 


Clasfl 


lified aa to degree of ruralneaa 1/ 




nui*er of 






organisation 










Region. and State 


coMntieo 




Percent 
of total 
















in State 


Numkar 


Sin^^le- 


Multi- 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 








(Col. 3-i- 


district 


district 


A 


B 


c 


0 








Col. 2) 


— — 












1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


6 


9 


10 


UOtJTUk u.'TAL UIU i ri) b i A i i*^ 






^/57.U 


551 


1,1?9 


650 


533 


239 


326 






10 


lU.? 





10 


— 


9 




1 






(3) 




















1, 
u 






Ij 




J 




1 




. Ill 


1 


7.1 




1 












10 




10,0 




1 












i; 


(3) 




— 















Hi 


^ 


28.6 




\^ 






— 


— 






2U 


13.6 


9 


15 


2 


22 










(3) 


— 











*"** 








9 


?V.l 


9 


— 


1 


6 


~-~ 








(3) 


""" 






~~~ 




... 








U 


^ 6., 




u 






... 








11 


16. L 




11 


1 


10 








l»36 


171 


39.2 


7 




39 


5? 


31 


Ul 






111 




5 


29 




16 


5 


8 

13 




.92 


35 


3S.0 


1 


JU 


6 


10 


6 






37 


Ui.6 


" " " 


37 


7 


19 


O 


c 






9C 


2fl.lj 




«5 


g 


O 


1, 

u 


7 






),n 
uu 


^6.3 


1 




i3 


o 


10 


11 




619 


U52 


73.0 


7 


lili5 


199 


99 


60 


9U 






69 


69.7 


— 


69 


Ill 


9 


a 


25 






6U 


61.0 


1 


63 


lA 

ic 


3h 


u 


10 






66 


75.9 


1 


65 


2U 


6 


13 


23 






63 


77.2 




66 
68 


UO 


9 


13 


20 






70 


75.3 


2 


JO 


20 


5 


9 






hh 


63.0 




Ul 


26 


12 


"'u 


li 




68 


$1 


75.0 


3 




3> 


9 




3 






2/738 


2/71.9 


U63 


265 


3U3 


ISO 


llB 


117 




67 


U5 


67.2 


31 


Ul 


2li 


U 


Hi 


3 






62 


82,7 




62 


zu 


3 


15 


20 






27 


UO.3 


27 




3 


19 


l^ 








121 


76.1 


107 


Hi 


U9 


29 


20 


23 


120 


9U 


7B.3 


U6 


UD 


62 


11 


11 ■ 


10 


6U 


36 


56.3 


36 




9 


11 


6 


10 




82 


70 
69 


85. l; 
69. P 


2 
1.1. 


OO 


Ul 

j> 


U 
12 


13 
10 


12 
12 






29 


OJtl' 


17 


12 


10 


u 


a 
0 


7 
1 






77 


'31 1 


53 


2U 


U2 


7 


15 


13 






2/7fi 


2/77/:, 

*■/ f f m't 






30 


32 


2 


2 




f;5 


32 


58.? 


' 32 




Hi 


1 1. 
Ui 




1, 
u 




177 


195 


Ii9.1 


19 


166 


Ul 


67 


2U 


50 




1l. 




7.1 


... 


1 




















11 


'1 


9 


1 






77 

. ... 251i 


129 


^7 1 


1? 


Ul 
110 


' 15 
28 


u 

53 


10 
13 


15 
35 






130 


f^.5 


2y 


101 


22 


67 


U 


17 






Ul 


65.1 


ii 


37 


U 


31 


1 


5 






27 


M.h 


9 


19 


? 


:-7 


2 


6 






36 


^1.3 




36 


li* 


a 


1 


2 






17 




15 


2 


3 


12 




2 






9 


39.1 


1 


a 


1 


6 




2 






50 


33.3 


17 


33 


1 


U2 


2 


5 






15 


2'^.o 


U 


11 




11 


1 


3 






11 


6U.? 


n 






11 










12 


33.3 




11 


1 


9 




2 






12 


30.9 


1 


11 




11 


1 





1/ Rvxral c^rmtieji arw proiit)»»d from moat rural— Croup A to leaat rural— Crcup D. For dMsrlption of each Krcup, aee pase 
1/ Aaopg the 76 Vijylnia countiee identtf ied as mnl, there are 10 caaen in wt.ioh two counties are cocibinad to fi>rm a Division. For the 
purpose of thie survey the combination, rather than thi» individual county, is treated as the bajic rural unit. For this reason, the total 
nujater of counties shown in colurr 3 fcr the SoMthoast r#^plon ard for the ContinenUl UnUe*, St*tea excj^ds by 10 the sum of oolunjie 5 and 6 
and of columns 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

3/ The entire States of Connecticut, Rhode laliind, Delaware and Now Jerso>', ns well a a the District of Colm.ibU, worp oralttad frcn the survey 
bacauee no counties in these States q^iallf ied as rural accox-dtnt* to the criteria upplied. 
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TABLE 2...CaiP0iiITE MW, OP i^MH 5TAII5IIC3 FOR PUBLIC MM aNI) 
SMDAffi DAY SCHOOLS OF ROm COUNTIES! l^jj-Jfi 



Item 


All 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 

n 


Groups 


A 


B 




1 


2 


1 

; 




5 




POpUlStlOn^ l^^Ol • • I 1 I • 1 M • • M I M I I M I I M M 4 1 M 1 MM 




8,liB3,?2y 


S,fl26,OljO 


5,328,21iO 


7,110.9li8 


Number of counties 


USO 


650 


533 


239 


328 


Supioer of districtg in rural counties, 195?ii t 


26,508 


!*,T1»3 


5,2oS 


li,?59 


6,7ljl 


Percent of districts operating schools in 


81.? 


81.7 


79.1 


8!i.3 


82.5 


Average number of operating districts per county ■ 


12. li 


12.2 


7.8 


16.6 


17.0 


Number of superintendents, assistant superintendents, 












and other adulnistrative personnel (excluaing clerksjM 


1,6^0 


1,527 


l,llili 


1,633 


Total instructional staff ...1 


2l»?,6ll 


79,330 


57,6?5 


18,233 


61J.373 


Supervisors and principals .mm 




2,917 


2,593 


1,71»6 


2,59? 


Teachers and other nonsupervisory instructional 










staff IMl •lllMlMiiUMt IMM4 IM 


23?,?S8 


?6,lil3 


55,062 


l»6,li67 


61,776 


^fen^ ^^i((iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii*tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


60.718 


18 J 16 


1? 151 


11 197 




I^IOIIIIIIm^ •,«fll»|ltMIM»«llll»IIIIIIIIMI«t|«MiM* 


17?.0|0 


57,677 


39,889 


35,090 


Ij6,38li 


Hen as percent of total 


25.3 


2I.S 


27.6 


21.5 


2^.9 


Kumber of clerks mmmmm** »mm 


6,S]f 


1,679 


1,867 


l,23!i 


1,797 


Fur adininistration 




1,203 


1,117 


853 


l,16li 


f Or ins vnic Lion 

t 


2,2|0 


Ii76 


750 


381 


633 


Enrollinenti mm m * Mm m 


6,2li?,?01 


2,012,269 
7fl.li 


1,371,876 


1,239,189 


l,62li,567 


Percent of total In Idndergarten uid grades 1*8 


7?.? 


77.6 


77.6 


n/ 0 

76. c 


rurvmii ui vuiaM viiruixcu xii gruusb /^^mmimmhi 


22.3 


21.6 


22.li 


22.li 


23.2 


teber of pupils enrolled per teacher 


26.1 


26.li 


25.0 


26.7 


26.lt 


Average daily attendance 


B?.li 


1,?|1|,10] 


1,213,393 


1,076,863 


1,126,333 


Percent LDi.ias of enrolliosntMi 


86.7 


88.li 


86.? 


87.0 


Number of pupils in A.r.A. per teacher • „ 


22.8 


22.? 


22.1 


23.2 


23.2 


Total number of elementary and secondary day schools!i(.., 


52,226 


20,185 


10,6l3 


9,]09 


ll,711i 


Average enrollment per school , 


iiy.6 


9?.7 


129.2 


127.6 


138.1 


Average number of instructional staff per schools 


li.8 


3.9 


5.1» 


5.0 


5.: 



Ij Source of data; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Governraerits in the United States , No. 1 of Vol. 1, 1957, supplemented by 

- files of the Governments Division. 

2/ Partially estimated. 

3/ A.D.Ai means average daily attendance. 

ll Each elementary and secoi^ary school organization was counted as a school, even though both may be housed in one build- 
ing, Nuber of schools partially estimated. 



3-"-ii^^ AND INSTRUCTIOMAL STAFFS HURiL 

COUNTIES, By LEVEI, OF INSTHUCTION: 1955-56 



KINDERGARTEN 
NuirJber of counties having kindergartens. 
Number of teachers: 

Ken 

VoBsn. 
Snrollnant 

Average daily attendance. , 

Number of pupils enrolled per teacher^/ .. 
Number cu pupils In A.D.A.V 
teacher?/. 



•if per 



All 
groups 


Group 
A 


Group 
S 


Qroop 
C 


Orovp 
D 


2 


3 


U 


S 


6 


li78 


108 


162 


78 


130 


1,719 
78,658 
66,031 
15.8 


292 
13,066 
11,032 
Ui.7 


1*87 
21,083 
17,5UO 
U3.3 


31*9 
17,li83 

iu,e6o 

. 50.1 


591 
27,026 
22,599 
U5.7 


38.li 


37.8 


36.0 


U2.6 


38.2 



Number o: 
schools 
Number of 
,Men 



ELEMENTART 
counties having elementary 

teachers: • 



Men as percent of all teachers. < 

Enrollment • 

Number of pupils enrolled per teacher.... 

Average daily attendance 

Number of pupils in A.D.A. per teacher.. 

percent A.DwIL ^^xj^^ wttWamS* 

Number of school 8=^ 

Enrollmeni per school. 

Number of teachers per school 

SECOrn)ARy 
Counties having secondary schools: 

Number. 

Percent of all counties 

Number of teachersi.....*.. 

Men 

Vonen 

Men as percent of all teachers 

Enrollnent^*. 

Number of pupils enrolled per teacher... 

Average daily attendance 

Number of pUpils in A.D.A. per teacher.. 

Percent A.D.A* ISj Qf enrollinent • 

Number of schoolsir 

Enrollment per school 

Number of teachers per school.. 

. JUNIOR COLLEGES AlH) TEACHER 
THAlNiNO SCHOOLS^/ 
Nuinber of counties reporting college or 
poat-high school training programs.... 

Total staff (including clerical) ^ 

^iroUnent. 

ADULT EDUCATION 
Number of counties reporting public 

adult education ••••• 

Total staff (including clerical) 

Enrollment 

SUWER SCHOOLS 
Number of counties reporting public 

summer schools 

Tota?. staff (including clerical) 

Enrolloent 



1,750 


650 


533 


239 


328 


I5li,2l5 


50,779 


3U,685 


29,720 


39,031 


18,618 
135,597 


6,182 
Ui,597 


U,SSO 
29,605 


3,22U 


li,332 


26,U96 


3U,699 


12.1 


12.2 


lU.l 


10.8 


11.1 


li,li82,556 


l,li78,792 


969,305 


878, 807 


1,155,652 


29.1 


29.1 


' 27.9 


29.6 


29.6 


3,902,li38 


1,272,538 


855,885 


762, OUl 


1,011,97U 
25.9 


25.3 


25.1 


2U.7 


25.6 


67.1 


86.1 


88.3 


86.7 


87.6 


li2,710 
105.0 


16,997 
87.0 


8,hlO 


7,871 


9,U32 


115.3 


111.7 


122.5 


3.6 


3.0 


li.l 


3.8 


U.l 



l,7li3 


6U8 


528 


239 


328 


99.6 


99.7 


99.1 


100.0 


100.0 


83,Oli? 


25,1314 


19.661, 


16,298 


21,9U9 


lil,902 
ia,lii3 


12,50li 


10,21i5 


8,1UU 


11,009 


12,630 


9,lil9 
52.1 


8,15U 


10, 9liO 
50.2 


50.5 


U9.7 


50.0 


1,686,687 


520,lai 


381, U88 


3U2,899 


UU1,889 


20.3 


20.7 


19.U 


21.0 


20.1 


1,1x91,2^7 


li60,537 


338,968 


299,962 


391,760 


18.0 


18.3 


17.2 


18.U 


17.8 


88. li 


88.5 


88.9 


87.5 


88.7 


9,516 


3,188 


2,208 


1,838 


2,282 


177.2 


163.2 


172.8 


166.6 


193.6 


3.7 


7.9 


8.9 


8.9 


9.6 



.15 
99 
1,561 



321 
l,li91 
53,207 



li6 
251 
3,973 



2 
1 

61i 



lOU 
li06 
15,067 



9 
329 



2 

69 
733 



101 

510 
llj,2iU 



20 
101 
2,353 



5 
1 

161 



56 
30U 
11,035 



8 

20 
198 



6 
28 
603 



60 
271 
12,891 



9 

97 

588 



1/ Data summarised from Individual reports. For a few items for which detailed data were not readily available, 

carefully prepared estimates wore used. 
2/ Unusually large ratio of pupils to teachers indicateg possible doable sessions of children for which teachers 

were reported only once. 
3/ A.D.A. means average daily attendance. 

\/ Each elementary and secondary school organisation was countei as school, even tco ^ both nay be housed in 
" one building. Number of schools partially estimated. 

^ Includes only those post high school programa which are officially part of county pub.1lc school aorstems. 
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IgMi^W^^^^^^^^ lu— COMPOSITB S0!WAK3f OP PINANCIAL DATA FOR 



RIBUC SCHOOLS OP RURAL COUNTIES, BI QRCUPj X9$5-56 



XUn 



AH 
groups 



Oroup 
A 



Oroiip 
B 



Group 
C • 



Group 
D 



In t^^ousanaa of dollars 



Total receiptB and balancea . ..c 

Rsvanue recaipts..., i, , 

Fadaral and State govarmnanta 

Local aourcafl,., , 

TaKU and appraprlatlOBS,,,,*» 

Sapwata tax levy for debt aarvice 

Transfara of funda from other achool district a for 

• tuition and tranaportation,,* 

All other 

NonreYanue recaipta 

Balanceay beginning of year 

To tal axp endi tttras and balancea 

'Total current expenditurea, all achools 

Current expenditures for elementary and aecondary 

day achoola 

Adl&lldLB^X'XtlCD **•■■■••■■•■■■■•••■■■•■■■•■■•■■•■•■* 

iBstrnotioM 

?5alariea of inatructional ataff ^ 

Supenriaora and prlncipala 

Teachera and other nonauperviaory inatruc- 
tional ataff 

Salarlea of clerka for Inatnictlon.... 

Other expMaee of instruoUon (free textbooks, 

supplies y libraries, ete.) 

Operation of school plant 

Maintenance of achool plant 

Other achool aervices 

Health 

Free tranaportation* 

r«hool lunch 

Other servicea, including attendance 

Fixed chargea (allocated to pupil cost),,.. 

Othei* current expenditurea (adult education, suinaer* 
achoola, nonallocable fixed charges, etc) 

Expenditurea for capital outlay* 

Expenditures for debt service 

Balancea, end of year 



I;9p 7,j a9 

675, Ul2 
SU7,568 
51,065 

37,267 
J9,h92 

211:, 770 

355>ea2 
L^997,{a9 
,21i3,565 

1,206,827 
5l,U96 
629,623 
779,698 
U6,136 

733,562 
3,562 

U6,3U3 
96,li06 
li3,012 

I56,li63 
2,703 

117,281 
23,616 
12,665 
29,827 



AYerage annual aalary per meiaber of instructional ^taff 2/ 
Current expenditure per pupil in average dally 

attendance^ ^ 

Expenditure for inatruction per pupil ^n average daily 

attendance Ss • • 

Expenditure for transportation par pupil in average 

daily attendance H 



Total revenue receipta. . 

Federal and State govenuients 

Local aources 

Total current expenditurea for full-time eleraenUry 
and aecondary day schools c... 

Administration 

Instruction 

Free transportation 

Other school services, excluding transportation.. 

Operation and maintenance of plant 

Fixed charges 



537, 8h8 



522,236 



U03,011 
233,761 
169,251 
139,722 
9,UUU 

8,lli6 
11,939 

U8,OU2 
66,79U 



537,aU8 
.^8,5o8 



369,093 
160,287 
188,807 
153,280 
17,203 

6,6h3 
11,660 

61,591 



382, 9Uo 



J22^236^ 



27U,592 
152,152 
122,liUO 
98,573 
8,Ii5l 

9,U3 
6,3Qli 

lo,719 

67,6j0 



31*8,836 
111, 166 
2a,69U 
228,606 
12,689 

215,917 
661 

12,h27 
25,03U 
11,727 
li8,328 
539 
37,lilli 

3,37'3 
7,837 



316,993 

309, 88h 
13,778 
208,251 
19li,lU 
12,896 

181,215 
1,-^20 

12,799 
n,28r 
11,675 
IiO,579 

30,639 
- 5,7h3 
3,268^ 
8.317- 



3^j>9liO 



55U,395 
363, UO 
188,196 
19U,915 
155, 9yj 
15.986 

13,365 
9,569 

6l,a7 

109,667 



237,128 

228,226 
?,680 
158,976 
11*9,778 
8,2h9 

llil,530 
623 

8,571* 
17,232 
8,139 

29,iao 

1*31 
21,792 
1*,615 
2,3U2 
5,020 



551*y.^^^ 



330,936 

319,879 
13,872 
220,702 
207,172 
12,302 

19l*,870 
977 

12,553 
26,805 
11,171 
38,377 
603 
27,1*16 
6,276 
3,682 
8,652 



y 

2/ 



36,739 


9,672 


7,109 


8,901 


11,057 


267,838 


61|,755 


72,381* 


51*, 352 


76,3U7 


96,2h2 


22,328 


31,538 


18,0>2 


26,3Ui 


387,771* 


92,257 


101,321 


73^1*28 


120,767 




Amounts in dollars (unrx 


)uuded) 




3,123 


2,862 


3,365 


3,105 


3,218 


221 


200 


255 


212 


22I* 


152 


139 


172 


II18 


155 


21 


21 


25 


20 


19 


Percent distrS-bntion 


100*0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


52.6 


58.0 




55.1* 


U9.1 - 


1*7.2 


h2.Q 


51.2 


UI4.6 


5o.9 


100.0 


100.0 


loa.o ^ 


100.0 


100.0 


l*.3 


l*.l 


U.hf 


1*.2 


1*.3 


68.7 


69.3 




69.7 


69.0 


9.7 


10.7 


9.9 


9.5 


6.6 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1* 


11.6 


10.6 


12.6 


U.l 


12.0 


2.5 


2.2 


2.7 


2.2 





Data sunsnarlxed from individual reports, 
prepared estimates were useJ. 



For a few items for which detailed data were not readily available, carefully 



In a few eases where eopendltures for county oolleges could not be separated fron those for elementary and secondary schools, 
the staff and average daily attendance for the Junior colleges were ineludad in computing average staff salaries aid the 
various per pupil expenditures. 
Note.'^oecause of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 
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^S;"^'^ ' [TABLE 5. —PEEiCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EMROLIllENT, BY GRADE, 

FOR PUBLIC EI ^iMTAiC AND SHIONMBI DAI SCHOOLS OF RURAL COUNTIES, 

K GROUP: 1955-56 



All rural counties 



Grade 


Total 

all 
groups 


Group 
A 


Group 
B 


Group 
C 


Group 
D 




2 


3 


i| 




6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




73.6 


7it.6 


72.^ 


73. L 


73.3 




1.3 


.7 


1.6 


i.n 


1.7 




11.8 


12.3 


11.5 


11.9 


11.6 




10.6 


10.8 


■ 10.6 


10.6 


10. k 


Thirdc.;* 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


10.6 




9.5 


9.6 


9.5 


9.U 


9.3 




6.7 


6.9 


8.6 


8.7 


8.5 




8.6 


8.7 


8.5 


6.5 


e.u 




7.0 


7.3 


6.7 


6.9 


7.0 




S.h 


5.5 


U.8 


5o2 


5.8 




1/0.0 

mm/ 


1/0.0 


i/o.o 


1/0.0 


0.1 




26. U 


25. U 


27.5 


26.6 


26.7 




1.6 


i.U 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 




2.5 


2.ii 


3.1 


2.5 


2.0 




7.0 


6.9 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 




5-9 


5.7 


6.0 


5.9 


• 6.1 




5.0 


U.8 


5.0 


5.0 


5-3 




h.h 


U.i 


U.3 


u.u 


U.6 




l/'O.O 


1/0.0 

mj 


.1 

1 


1/0.0 


1/0.0 




8.6 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 


8.5 




7.9,, 


7.9 


8.0 


7.8 


7i'8 


1/ Less than .0^ percent 
Note: Because of roimding. 


detail may 


not add 


tc totals. 
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